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" This woman and I, though we came together as poor as poor 
might be, not having so much household stuff as a dish or spoon 
betwixt us both, yet this she had for her part, The Plain Man's 
Pathway to Heaven and The Practice of Piety. ... In these two 
books I should sometimes read with her, wherein I also found some 
things that were somewhat pleasing to me." — Grace Abound- 
ing, § 15. 

The two books which Bunyan's wife brought with her as her 
dowry — Arthur Dent's Plain Man's Pathway to Heaven and Lewis 
Bayly's Practice of Piety — enjoyed a rare degree of popularity. 
Dent's little book, which first appeared in 1601, had reached its 
twenty-fourth edition as early as 1637, while Bishop Bayly's Prac- 
tice of Piety, first published in 1612, had run through some fifty 
editions by 1673 and been translated into several foreign languages. 

The Practice of Piety " was a book," declares Dr. Brown, " to be 
read when men read books, not many but much." 1 It consists of 
homilies, and, as its title suggests, pious precepts for a religious 
life. It contains no suggestion of anything allegorical. I have been 
unable to discover any traces of its influence upon Bunyan's style. 
In the case of the Pathway there is a different story to tell. Bun- 
yan's indebtedness to Dent was, as I hope to show, far greater than 
his modest acknowledgment in Grace Abounding would lead one 
to suspect. 

Arthur Dent was an ardent Puritan. He matriculated as a pen- 
sioner of Christ's College, Cambridge, November 15, 1571, taking 
his B. A. degree in 1575-6, and his M. A. in 1579. The following 

'John Brown, John Bunyan, 1885, p. 57. 
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year we find him rector of South Shoebury, Essex. He was soon 
subjected to considerable persecution from Bishop Aylmer, his 
Diocesan, for " refusing to wear the surplice and omitting the sign 
of the cross in baptism." He was one of the twenty-seven ministers 
who, being unable to subscribe to the declaration that "there is 
nothing contained in the book of Common Prayer contrary to the 
word of God," sent in a petition to the Lords of the Queen's 
Council. He was greatly admired as a preacher, and his printed 
sermons, which ran through many editions, were held in high 
esteem. He died about 1607. 

The Pathway is written in dialogue form. There are four char- 
acters : Theologus, a Divine ; Philagathus, an honest man ; Asune- 
tus, an ignorant man; and Antilegon, a caviller. Theologus is the 
chief expositor of the questions propounded by Philagathus, while 
Asunetus and Antilegon offer frequent objections and display little 
or no knowledge of spiritual matters. The book is divided into 
nineteen chapters. (I) deals with " Man's Corruption and 
Misery"; (II) with "Regeneration"; (II-XII) with the "Nine 
manifest signs of man's condemnation, namely, pride, whoredom, 
covetousness, contempt of the gospel, swearing, lying, drunken- 
ness, idleness, oppression"; (XIII) ''The Dreadful Effects of Sin 
on Individuals and Upon Nations"; (XIV) "Marks and Evi- 
dences of Salvation"; (XV) "Predestination and Election"; 
(XVI) "Hindrances in the Way of Man's Salvation"; (XVII) 
" The Sin and Danger of Ignorance With the Vast Importance of 
the Gospel Ministry as a Remedy"; (XVIII) "Christ's Coming 
to Judgment"; (XIX) "Conviction and Conversion — Gospel 
Consolations and Conclusions." At the close of the discussion are 
appended a few prayers suitable for morning and evening devotions. 
While these discussions frequently grow tedious, there are many 
passages in which the author treats the sins and follies of his own 
day in a trenchant, vigorous style not unlike that of his more 
gifted successor. 

It is in The Life and Death of Mr. Badman that the influence 
of the Pathway is most apparent. This book, intended by Bunyan 
as a companion-picture to the Pilgrim's Progress, was published 
by Nathaniel Ponder in 1680. It is a story of unusual power. 
Froude, after pronouncing it " a very remarkable story," adds, " it 
is extremely interesting, merely as a picture of vulgar English life 
in a provincial town such as Bedford was when Bunyan lived there. 
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The drawing is so good, the details so minute, the conception so 
unexaggerated, that we are disposed to believe we must have a real 
history before us." 2 

There is, indeed, no reason for not accepting at their face value 
Bunyan' s own words addressed to the " Courteous Beader " : "I 
have," he writes, " as little as may be gone out of the road of my 
own observation of things. Yea, I think, I may truly say that to the 
best of my remembrance, all the things that here I discourse of, I 
mean as to matter of fact, have been acted upon the stage of this 
world, even many times before mine eyes." The story of Badman's 
life is interspersed with numerous other stories of the sins and 
punishments that have befallen wicked persons. Several of these 
are taken from Clarke's Looking-Glass for Sinners, others from the 
writer's own observation. 3 In the Preface Bunyan declares that 
his reason for concealing the names of many of the persons whose 
sins and punishments he has related is that he does not wish to 
heap disgrace and contempt upon them nor to provoke those of 
their relations who survive them.'' Undoubtedly, in and around 
Bedford, there must have been abundant material for a life and 
death of Mr. Badman. 

But this in no sense debars us from believing that Bunyan was 
susceptible to the influence of other writers, especially when we 
know that he was familiar, as he certainly was, with such works as 
Dent's Pathway. Dent's influence is seen first of all in the general 
framework which Bunyan adopted for his Life and Death of Mr. 
Badman. Like the Pathway, it is in dialogue form, but instead 
of four interlocutors, as in the Pathway, there are only two — Mr. 
Wiseman and Mr. Attentive. Mr. Wiseman is the chief expositor, 
as is Theologus of the earlier work, while Mr. Attentive plays much 
the same role as does Philagathus — that of questioner. Bunyan 
has no character corresponding to either Asunetus or Antilegon, 
unless Badman be thought of as a composite of the two. But 
Badman, it should be added, never appears in person; his whole 
story is put into the mouth of Mr. Wiseman. 

The dialogue in both books begins in much the same way. Mr. 

J Froude, Bunyan, English Men of Letters, p. 112. 

'Offor, Bunyan's Works, 1867, in, 590. One, the Story of Old Tod, has 
become familiar through Browning's dramatic poem, Ned Bratts. 
4 Offor, m, 593. 
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Wiseman, meeting Mr. Attentive early one morning, notes his look 
of concern and inquires what is the matter, whether he has lost 
any of his cattle. Mr. Attentive confesses to a feeling of anxiety, 
but not because of anything he has lost ; " it is because of the 
badness of the times." Mr. Wiseman admits that the times are 
bad, and with that gives a great sigh. 

Attentive. "But why, good Sir, do you sigh so deeply . . . ?" 

Wiseman. " I am concerned with you for the badness of the 
times, but that was not the cause of that sigh. ... I sighed at 
the remembrance of the death of that man for whom the bell tolled 
at our town yesterday." 5 

Atten. " My, I trow, Mr. Goodman your neighbor is not dead. 
Indeed I did hear that he had been sick." 

Wise. "No, no, it is not he . . . If he had died, I should 
only have been concerned that the world had lost a light; but the 
man that I am concerned for now was one that never was good, 
therefore such an one who is not dead only, but damned. . . ." 

Mr. Attentive is eager to know who the man is : he has sufficient 
leisure, he declares, to hear the whole story. " So they agreed to 
sit down under a tree. Then Mr. Wiseman proceeded as fol- 
lowed." 

On a pleasant afternoon in May Philagathus meets Theologus 
walking through the fields. They have no sooner exchanged greet- 
ings than they see approaching a couple of neighbors of the next 
parish — Asunetus, " a very ignorant man in God's Matters," and 
Antilegon, " a notable atheist and caviller against all goodness." 
Asked what has brought them hither, Asunetus replies : " Indeed, 
sir, we have some little business; for we came to talk with one of 
your parish, about a cow we should buy of him." This remark 
gives rise to a conversation concerning the high price of cows, which 
is suddenly interrupted by Philagathus: 

" I pray you, Mr. Theologus, leave off this talking of kine, and 
worldly matters; and let us enter into some speech of matters of 
religion, whereby we may do good, and take good of one another." 

Theol. " You say well ; but it may be these men's business re- 
quireth haste, so as they cannot stay." 

• Strangely enough, Bunyan toward the close of the story seems to have 
forgotten this sentence. He there speaks of Badman's having been " buried 
seventeen days." See Offor, in, 656. 
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Asun. " No, Sir, We are in no great haste, we can stay two or 
three hours for the days are long. . . ." 

Theol. " Then if it will please you to walk to yonder oak tree, 
there is a goodly arbor, and handsome seats, where we may all sit 
in the shadow, and confer of heavenly matters." 

Lying 

Mr. Wiseman now proceeds to tell the story of Badman's life. 
Though descended from godly parents, he was bad from the very 
beginning; he was in fact, "the ring-leader and master-sinner 
from a child." One of the particular sins to which he was addicted 
as a child was lying. " He would invent, tell, and stand to the lies 
that he invented and told, and that with such an audacious face, 
that one might even read in his very countenance the symptoms of 
a hard and desperate heart this way." It was not for lack of 
admonition that Badman was given over to this vice, for he had 
been told over and over again that " ' all liars shall have their part 
in the lake which burneth with fire and brimstone,' and that who- 
soever loveth and maketh a lie, should not have any part in the 
new and heavenly Jerusalem." Lying, it is pointed out, is particu- 
larly heinous in that " a spirit of lying is the devil's brat, for he is 
a liar and the father of it." And yet there are " some men that 
will not stick to tell lie after lie, though themselves get nothing 
thereby. They will tell lies in their ordinary discourse with their 
neighbors, also their news, their jests, and their tales, must needs 
be adorned with lies, or else they seem to bear no good sound to 
the ear, nor show much to the fancy of him to whom they are told." 

Philagathus and Theologus are, if anything, even more severe 
in their condemnation of the sin of lying. " This vice," declares 
Philagathus, " is almost as common as swearing. For it is hard to 
find a man who will speak the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth." " Such a man," replies Theologus, " is hardly to 
be found among the sons of men. They be black swans in the 
earth, they be white crows; they be rare birds." Lying is the 
particular vice of servants and shopkeepers. Some shopkeepers 
" will lie as fast as a dog will trot." " Oh that we could hate it," 
cries Philagathus, " as the devil, which is the father of it ; and as 
hell-fire, which is the reward of it ! " After pointing out the 
heinousness and prevalence of this vice, both Dent and Bunyan 
cite examples from the Scriptures of punishment for lying. " Can 
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you not give one some example of God's judgments upon liars?" 
asks Mr. Attentive. Similarly, Philagathus inquires of Theologus, 
"Have we not examples in the Scriptures of such as have been 
punished for lying ? " 

Contempt for the Scriptures and the Sabbath 

In addition to lying, Badman was given to stealing. But these 
sins were not all. "Alas, alas, he swarmed with sins even as a 
beggar with vermin, and that when he was but a boy." He " could 
not endure the Lord's day. . . . Reading the Scriptures, hearing 
sermons, Godly conference, repeating of sermons and prayers, were 
things that he could not away with." Whenever the Scriptures 
were read or talked of in his presence, Badman would sleep, talk 
of other business, or raise objections to their authority and inspira- 
tion. He was no less irreverent toward those who " did bear in 
their foreheads the name, and in their lives the image of Christ." 
He either made mock of them or else swore they " did all in deceit 
and hypocrisy." "And if he could get anything by the end that 
had scandal in it, if it did but touch professors, how falsely soever 
reported, ! then he would glory, laugh, and be glad, and lay it 
upon the whole party ; saying, ' Hang them rogues, there is not a 
barrel better herring of all the holy brotherhood of them. Like 
to like, quoth the devil to the collier, this is your precise crew/ " 

The fourth sin of man's damnation, according to Dent, is the 
contempt of the gospel. This is a sin attended with great peril 
and danger. " It is to spit God in the face. It is high treason 
against the King of glory." And yet it is lamentable how little 
men prize the gospel. They esteem it no more than an egg-shell. 
" While the gospel is preached in their churches, many are at 
cards, and tables, in ale houses. Many upon the sabbaths, sleep 
upon their beds, all the sermon while, in the afternoon." Others 
attend church in the morning. They " serve God in the forenoon, 
and the devil in the afternoon ; some run after whores and harlots 
on the sabbaths; some run to dancing and bear-baitings; some sit 
upon their stalls; some sit in their shops; some by the fire-side; 
some sit idly in the streets; some go to the stool-ball, and others 
look on. miserable wretches! cursed caitiffs! monstrous 
hell-hounds; which so grossly and openly contemn the gospel of 
Christ!" 
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Contempt of the gospel, says Philagathus, is evidenced in the 
great contempt of the age for the ministers of the gospel. " Every 
rascal dares scoff and scorn at the most grave and ancient fathers 
and pastors of the church," and flout them in the streets or on the 
highway. These men to whom the Holy Ghost has given honored 
titles, such as God's secretaries, God's ambassadors, and angels, 
"these vile varlets and venomous vermin of the earth dare call 
proud prelates, pild parsons, pelting priests." 6 

Swearing 

Badman, while yet a lad, was greatly addicted to swearing and 
cursing. It came as natural to him as to eat, drink, and sleep. 
In fact, he esteemed this kind of sin a badge of honor. Mr. Wise- 
man is persuaded that many must share Mr. Badman's false no- 
tions about swearing, else they would not so frequently " belch out 
their blasphemous oaths as they do ; they take a pride in it ; they 
think that to swear is gentleman-like; and, having once accus- 
tomed themselves unto it, they hardly leave it all the days of their 
lives." 

In the chapter on Swearing, the fifth sign of man's condemna- 
tion, Dent puts into the mouths of Theologus and Philagathus a 
somewhat similar comment upon the prevalence of this sin. " At 
this day," says Theologus, " there is no sin more common amongst 
us than swearing. For many there be which cannot speak ten 
words, but one shall be an oath." It is a vice, adds Philagathus, 
to which even the boys and the children in the streets are addicted. 
They rap out oaths as though they had " sucked them out of their 
mothers' breasts." It is a rare thing to talk to a man "but he 
will belch out one oath or another." 

The enumeration by Theologus of the oaths most widely cur- 
rent in his day finds its counterpart in a similar enumeration by 
Mr. Wiseman. " There be six oaths," says Theologus, " which are 
(of all others) most rife and common, in every man's mouth; 
and they be these: by my faith — by my troth — by our Lady — by 
St. Mary — By God — As God shall judge me." Mr. Wiseman, on 
the other hand, declares : " Some indeed, swear by idols, as by the 
mass, by our lady, by saints, beasts, birds, and other creatures; 

•Badman, after his marriage, would taunt and speak contemptuously 
of his wife's preachers. 
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but the usual way of our profane ones in England is to swear by 
God, Christ, faith, and the like." Theologus, who condemns 
swearing by the mass, by the rood, by idols — in fact, all forms of 
swearing — is charged by Asunetus with being an anabaptist. " Not 
so/' replies Theologus. " For though I condemn swearing by 
creatures, swearing by idols, and all other swearing, yet do I 
allow swearing before a magistrate, and privately also in matters 
of weight and importance, for the further bolting out of the truth. 
This is warranted from God's own mouth." Mr. Wiseman like- 
wise approves of this form of oath : " To swear groundedly and 
necessarily, which then a man does when he swears as being called 
thereto of God, that is tolerated by the Word." 

In reply to the inquiry of Asunetus, " May we not swear by 
God in our common talk ? " Theologus cites the case of the heathen 
who, " in common talk, will not allow any oath much less to swear 
by God." 

Mr. Wiseman, also, strives to magnify the heinousness of this 
sin by citing the ease of the heathen who " have looked upon swear- 
ing to be a solemn ordinance of God, and therefore not to be lightly 
or vainly used by men, though to confirm a matter of truth." 

Influence of Bad Books 

Another point of contact between the Pathway and The Life 
and Death of Mr. Badman is the strong opposition of both 
authors to the reading of bad books. One of the evil influ- 
ences in the life of young Badman was his love of vile books. He 
" would get all the bad and abominable books that he could, as 
beastly romances, and books full of ribaldry, even such as imme- 
diately tended to set all fleshly lusts on fire." As for good books, 
he would not deign to look into them ; " they might lie in his 
master's house till they rotted." 

Asunetus, the ignorant man of the Pathway, has at length been 
awakened by the dialogue to which he has listened to a conviction 
of sin. He begins to quake and tremble, and " feel great terror 
in his conscience lest he shall be damned." 

" Tush, tush," says Antilegon, the caviller, " now I see you are 
in a melancholy humor. If you will go home with me I can give 
you a speedy remedy, for I have many pleasant and merry books, 
which if you should hear them read, would soon remedy you of 
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this melancholy passion. I have the Court of Vemis, the Palace 
of Pleasure, Beuas of Southampton, Ellen of Rummin, the merry 
Jest of the Frier and the Boy, the pleasant story of Clem of the 
Clough, Adam Bell and William of Cloudesley, the odd tale of Wil- 
liam, Richard and Humfry, the pretty conceit of John Splinter's 
last Will and Testament; which all are excellent and singular books 
against heartqualms, and to remove such dumpishness, as I see you 
are now fallen into." 

" And shall I tell you my opinion of them ? " interrupts Phila- 
gathus. " I do thus think, that they were devised by the devil, 
seen and allowed by the pope, printed in hell, bound up by hob- 
goblin, and first published and dispersed in Rome, Italy, and 
Spain ; and all to this end, that thereby men might be kept from 
the reading of the scriptures." 

Drunkenness 

Another sin to which Badman has become a slave is drunkenness. 
" First," says Mr. Wiseman, " he became a frequenter of taverns 
and tippling-houses, and would stay there until he was even as 
drunk as a beast." (Later on in the story Badman falls from his 
horse while drunk and breaks his leg). "This was swinish," de- 
clares Mr. Attentive, "for drunkenness is so beastly a sin . . . 
that I wonder that any that have but the appearance of men can 
give up themselves to so beastly, yea, worse than beastly, a thing." 

This dialogue is strikingly similar to that which marks the be- 
ginning of the tenth chapter of the Pathway. " Now I pray you 
speak," says Philagathus, "your judgment of the Seventh sin of 
condemnation ; which is drunkenness." Theologus : " It is so 
brutish and beastly a sin, that a man would think, it should not 
need to be spoken against ; but that all reasonable men should ever 
abhor it, and quake to think of it. For it is a most swinish thing." 

The pictures which each writer draws of the evils attendant upon 
drunkenness have much in common. Mr. Wiseman sums them up 
under four headings: (1) Poverty; (2) great and incurable dis- 
eases of the body; (3) Other evils — Woe, sorrow, babbling, etc.; 
(4) Shortening of one's life. 

" But worse than all," remarks Mr. Attentive, " it also prepares 
men for everlasting burnings." 

Mr. Wiseman : " Yea, and it so stupefies and besots the soul that 
a man that is far gone in drunkenness is hardly ever recovered to 
God. . . . Such an one will sleep till he dies, though he sleeps on 
the top of a mast ; let his dangers be never so great, and death and 
damnation never so near, he will not be awakened out of his sleep." 
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Compare now "the cursed fruits and events of drunkenness" 
enumerated by Theologus. They are : " Woe, alas ! Grief, misery, 
beggary, poverty, shame, lusts, strife, babbling, brawling, fighting, 
quarrelling, surfeiting, sickness, diseases, swinish sleeping, secur- 
ity and sensuality." Theologus, as did Mr. Wiseman, cites Prov- 
erbs xxiii, 29 and 33. 

Whobedom 

Besides being a drunkard and a thief, Badman "was a ring- 
leader to them all in the beastly sin of Whoredom." Mr. Attentive 
and Mr. Wiseman discuss at considerable length the sin of un- 
cleanness. Its prevalence and its ruinous effects are dwelt upon. 
Bunyan relates several stories growing out of his own observation 
as well as some he had read in Clark's Looking-Glass for Sinners 
illustrative of the evils that follow in the wake of this sin. The 
discussion in which Wiseman and Attentive engage has a few 
points in common with that of Philagathus and Theologus upon 
whoredom and adultery, the second sign of man's condemnation. 
Theologus having quoted a number of scriptural passages in con- 
demnation of the sin, Philagathus declares : " You have very well 
shewed, out of God's book, the great danger of whoredom and adul- 
tery. And it is greatly to be lamented, that men in this age make 
so light of it as they do, and that it is so common a vice." This 
observation tallies closely with that of Mr. Attentive that "This 
sin of uncleanness is mightily cried out against both by Moses, the 
prophets, Christ, and his apostles ; and yet, as we see, for all that, 
how men run headlong to it ! " In addition to emphasizing the 
eternal damnation awaiting him who is addicted to this sin, both 
Bunyan and Dent speak of the numerous ills that in this life befall 
the man guilty of it. " They (adulterers)," writes Dent, "wound 
themselves in their soul — they wound themselves in their goods — 
they wound themselves in their wives and children." The evils 
mentioned by Bunyan are: (1) This sin bringeth a man to pov- 
erty; (2) it is destructive to the body; (3) it is often the cause 
of vile diseases; (4) it is oftentimes attended with murder, par- 
ticularly the murder of the illegitimate child. 

We now come to a part of the life-history of Mr. Badman which 
seems to have no counterpart in Dent's little book. Badman tires 
of the good master to whom he has been apprenticed, and seeks 
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out one equally as wicked as himself. This new arrangement 
lasts but a short while, however; for Badman's wickedness often 
causes his master loss. His good old father sets him up in busi- 
ness, but he is no sooner "set up than he is almost as soon set 
down again." He gets so deeply in debt that he is hard put to it 
to keep out of prison. His wicked companions "egg him to the 
ale-house, but yet make him Jack-pay-for all. . . . He went now 
like a tired jade, the devil had rid him almost off of his legs." 
Acting upon the advice of his companions, Badman resolves to 
marry a rich wife. He finds a young woman who is wealthy, but 
who is also very godly. To win her Badman decides to play the 
hypocrite. He pretends to be greatly interested in religion and 
particularly in the saving of his own soul. She falls a victim to 
his wiles. He is no sooner married than "he hangs his religion 
upon the hedge. . . . He also began now to go out a-nights to 
those drabs who were his familiars before, with whom he would 
stay sometimes till midnight, and sometimes till almost morning, 
and then would come home drunk as a swine." Of their seven 
children one followed in the footsteps of the mother, three were 
like their father, and the remainder became " a kind of mongrel 
professors." 

Oppression 

After Mr. Badman "had swaggered and whored away most of 
his wife's fortune," he hit upon " another way to get money, and 
that by hatfuls and pocketf uls at a time." His plan was to feather 
his nest with other men's goods and money and then break. His 
creditors after many futile attempts to collect what was owing 
them were glad to compromise on five shillings in the pound. 

"And did he do thus indeed?" inquired Mr. Attentive. 

"Yes, once and again," replies Mr. Wiseman. "I think he 
brake twice or thrice." 

Still another means Badman had of enriching himself was 
through the use of false weights and balances, and the practice of 
extortion — extortion which consisted in taking advantage of his 
neighbors' necessities to force them to pay more than the goods 
were worth. It is extortion, says Mr. Wiseman, to charge the poor 
man who may happen to live at a great distance from the market 
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an exorbitant price. Again hucksters who " buy up the poor man's 
victuals by wholesale and sell it to him again for unreasonable 
gains, by retail" are extortioners. Many of them, tho not all, 
thus " bite and pinch " the poor. They are indeed, nothing less 
than usurers. Mr. Wiseman and Mr. Attentive now engage in a 
spirited discussion of the principles of trading, in which Mr. Wise- 
man contends that it is unlawful for any man to sell as dearly as 
he can or to buy as cheaply as he can. 

The dialogue is not unlike that between Philagathus and Theo- 
logus on Oppression, the last sign of condemnation. Both Bunyan 
and Dent speak of those guilty of " biting and pinching " the poor, 
' griping and grinding the faces ' 7 of the poor, of those endeavoring 
" by hook or crook " to get all they can. 

Pride 

Added to all Mr. Badman's wickedness was pride. " He counted 
himself," says Mr. Wiseman, " as wise as the wisest in the country, 
as good as the best, and as beautiful as he that had most of it." 
This sin of pride is very strongly denounced, and many passages 
of scripture cited to prove its heinousness. There are two sorts of 
pride, spiritual pride and bodily pride. The signs of a proud 
heart are also signs of bodily pride : " the putting on of gold and 
pearls, and costly array; the plaiting of the hair, the following of 
fashion, the seeking by gestures to imitate the proud, either by 
speech, looks, dresses, goings, or other fools' baubles." Mr. Wise- 
man is particularly severe in his denunciation of the " proud 
dames in England" who, although professors, wear garments as 
bewitching and tempting as what of old was called the attire of a 
harlot. 

" Why are they for going with their bull's fore-tops, 8 with their 
naked shoulders and paps hanging out like a cow's bag ? Why are 
they for painting their faces, for stretching out their neck, and for 
putting themselves unto all the formalities which proud fancy had 

'Cf. Isaiah, in, 15: "What mean ye that ye beat my people to pieces, 
and grind the faces of the poor? Saith the Lord God of Hosts." 

* Cf . the speech of Asunetus : " What say you then to these doubled and 
redoubled ruffs, which are now in common use, strouting fardingales, 
long locks, fore tufts, shag hair, and all these new fashions which are 
devised and taken up every day." The Plain Man's Pathway, p. 37. 
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them to? Is it because they would honor God? . . . No, no, it 
is rather to please their lusts, to satisfy their wild and extravagant 
fancies." 

Dent is equally vigorous in his denunciation of pride, which, he 
declares, " is a master-devil and the master-pock of the soul." 
After pointing out the folly of spiritual pride, he discusses " pride 
in apparel." 

" It was never good world," cries Asunetus, " since starching and 
stealing, busks and whalebones, supporters and rabatoes, full 
moons and hobby-horses, painting and dying, with selling of favour 
and complexion came to be in use. . . . And what say you then 
to painting of faces, laying open of naked breasts, dying of hair, 
wearing of perriwigs, and other hair coronets and top gallants? 
And what say you to our artificial women which will be better than 
God hath made them? They like not his handy work, they will 
mend it, and have other complexion, other faces, other hair, other 
bones, other breasts, and other bellies than God made them." 

Both Bunyan and Dent reproach the ministers for failure to 
condemn this sin of pride in apparel, and both are particularly 
severe against the manifestation of pride on the part of women who 
are professors of religion. 

A few verbal resemblances are also noticeable. Bunyan speaks 
of the " proud dames in England," Dent of the " proud dames and 
mincing minions of Jerusalem " — " Heart pride is discovered," 
says Bunyan, "by a stretched-out neck and by mincing as they 
go." The word mincing is, of course, taken by both writers from 
Isaiah in, 16 — a passage which both cite. Mr. Badman would not 
admit that the " putting on of gold, and pearls, and costly array " 
was pride, but rather neatness, handsomeness, comeliness, cleanli- 
ness, etc." Theologus, when asked by Philagathus to 'set down 
his judgment for outward attire/ replies : " it must be as the 
apostle saith: comely, decent, handsome, neat, and seemly: not 
light, not wanton, not lascivious, not immodest, not offensive." 

Death-Bed Repentance. 

Badman now suffers several mishaps. While drunk he falls from 
his horse and breaks his leg, and a few months later is seized with 
a dangerous sickness. To the great delight of his pious wife and 
her friends, he becomes penitent and makes a solemn vow that if 
God will let him recover from this illness he will in the future be a 
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changed man. His prayer is answered, but with returning health 
all signs of a changed life vanish; he "betook him again to the 
world, his lusts, and wicked companions ; and there was an end of 
Mr. Badman's conversion." This incident gives rise to a long 
discussion between Mr. Wiseman and Mr. Attentive on death-bed 
repentances, in which both agree that "sick-bed repentance is 
seldom good for anything." 

In the Pathway Antilegon, who has declared that he hopes to 
repent if he is given time to do so before death, is warned by 
Theologus of the danger of delay. Repentance, he declares, " is no 
ordinary three hours' matter. . . . Cursory saying a few prayers 
before death availeth not. For, though true repentance be never 
too late, yet late repentance is seldom true." 

Badman's return to his old way of life breaks his wife's heart. 
She soon falls into a languishing distemper, and in a few weeks 
dies. Badman is eventually trapped into marrying a woman as 
vile as himself. After some fourteen or sixteen years of a cat and 
dog life with this woman, Badman dies. But he dies "like a 
lamb, or, as they call it, like a chrisom-child, quietly and without 
fear." 9 Mr. Froude has expressed great admiration at the way in 
which the story ends. There is nothing he declares melodramatic 
about its close; the quiet death of Badman is a fine stroke of art. 
Every reader, I think, must admit the justness of Mr. Froude's 
observation. The idea, however, may possibly have been suggested 
to Bunyan by Dent. The Pathway closes with the conversion of 
Asunetus, but Antilegon, like Bunyan's Badman, remains impeni- 
tent. 

A last note of resemblance is seen in the very close. Mr. Atten- 
tive reminds Mr. Wiseman that the sun is growing low, and he 
must take his leave. This is paralleled by Antilegon's remark: 
" The sun draweth low, Asunetus, it is time for you and me to be 
going." " I also thank you," adds Mr. Attentive, " for your free- 
dom with me, in granting of me your reply to all my questions. 
I would only beg your prayers that God will give me grace, that I 
may neither live nor die as did Mr. Badman." In the Pathway 
Asunetus says to Theologus : " I can never be thankful enough for 

•My colleague, Professor R. A. I/aw, has suggested to me that the 
" chrisom-child-like " death of Badman may possibly be a reflection of 
FalstaJT's manner of death. See Henry V, n. 3. 
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all the good instructions and comforts which I have heard from 
you this day ; I hope I shall remember some of them whilst I live." 
Sufficient evidence has been adduced, I think, to prove that the 
Pathivay had left a lasting impression upon Bunyan' s mind. His 
artistic sense taught him the value of the concrete. The abstract 
teaching of Denfs book is made powerful and effective only when 
linked with the life-story of an individual sinner. Dent discusses 
the evils of lying and drunkenness; Bunyan draws a vivid picture 
of the liaT and drunkard. And yet he failed to get entirely from 
under the weight of the abstract. The weakness of The Life and 
Death of Mr. Badman is found in the many long discussions of the 
sins to which Mr. Badman is addicted. So long as Bunyan sticks 
to the story proper, just so long does he hold the individual atten- 
tion of his reader; interest lags when he begins to preach. This 
same weakness is found in the Pilgrim's Progress, but not to the 
same degree as in the later story. 

J. B. Wharet. 

The University of Texas. 



SCHILLER'S JUNGFRAU YON ORLEANS AND THE 
HISTORIC MAID OP ORLEANS x 

It is certainly true that the Maid of Orleans was not without her 
place in literature before Schiller, but it is equally true that the 
great dramatist was the first to approach her with that liberality 
of spirit which discards alike the prejudice of the sceptic, and the 
blind adoration of the fanatical partisan. One knows that Schiller 
spared no pains in his preliminary studies, that he read widely, and 
sought fully to appreciate everything within his reach, which could 
in any way contribute to a clear conception of the medieval mind, 
and to a proper understanding of the nature of medieval society; 
one knows that he trusted much to Hume and Rapin de Thoyras. 
Yet the Johanna of his play remains in the end essentially a child 
of his own heart. I shall endeavor in this paper to consider Schil- 
ler's heroine in relation to the historic Maid of Orleans. 2 

1 The historic character is referred to throughout as the Maid, and Schil- 
ler's character as Johanna. 

2 This historic Maid of Orleans I have sought in the actual evidence con- 
cerning her as given by T. Douglas Murray in Jeanne d'Arc: Being the 



